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PEACEFUL VICTORY BEYOND 
THE KHYBER PASS 

Dr Laubach’s triumph in Afghanistan 

Peace hath her victories, and one of the most recent of them 
has been won by a small but valiant army led by Dr. Frank 
Laubach. This American missionary, who has earned the proud 
title of the Apostle of Literacy by his 20 years’ campaign in over 
80 countries, is back from a fresh triumph in Afghanistan. 



Twenty years ago the frontiers 
of that remote land of mountains 
would have been dosed to him, 
for the Western way of life was 
feared and detested by its fanatical 
tribesmen. They had just over¬ 
thrown their first king, who, having 
won his country’s complete inde¬ 
pendence from Britain, had pro¬ 
ceeded to enforce modern ideas on 
his turbulent subjects. 

The seed Amanulfah Khan had 
sown, however, took * root, and 
since he ascended the throne in 
1933 the present king, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah, has tactfully but firmly 
civilised this land-locked State. 

INVITATION TO KABUL 

His democratic government has 
established schools for the children 
of the 12 million Afghans, who are 
mostly villagers (though many re¬ 
main nomads), but very few grown¬ 
ups can read. 

For this reason came the official 
invitation to Dr. Laubach to cross 
the frontier and apply his high¬ 
speed methods in Kabul. 

Dr. Laubach and his team were 
taken into Afghanistan through the 
Khyber Pass in a bright red station 
wagon. T he party counted more 
than a hundred forts and block¬ 
houses along the historic pass, 
grim relics of the perilous days of 
watch and ward on the North-West 
Frontier. In Kabul itself they were 
astonished to see paved streets, 
electric light, and a bus service—an 
oasis in a land with no railways 
and few metalled roads. 

The first days of the campaign 


Growing up 



Prince, the baby King Penguin 
at London Zoo, wonders what 
:t is like to be grown-up. 


were occupied in preparing charts 
of the Persian language—the chief 
language of Afghanistan—and fit¬ 
ting illustrations to the words. 
Over a thousand common words 
were prepared and divided into 
phonetic syllables, for the prin¬ 
ciple of the system is to attract the 
eye and focus the powers of visual 
and vocal memory. Then came 
the first demonstration class with 
50 illiterate soldiers of the army. 

The soldiers marched in and 
sat on the floor in front of Dr. 
Laubach and his team. None of 
them had ever been to school, or 
knew anything about reading and 
writing. They were dressed in 
heavy uniforms of homespun 
woollen cloth. They looked sullen 
and suspicious, wondering what 
new fatigue was awaiting them. 

CONFIDENCE WON 

Then Dr. Laubach began to 
work, using his wonderful smile 
and gradually winning their con¬ 
fidence. Before the first lesson was 
over the soldiers realised that they 
could match the letters to the illus¬ 
trations, and could remember what 
they meant. 

After 14 lessons every soldier 
had learned to read a primer of 
48 pages, and were thrilled with 
the idea that on leaving the army 
they could carry the literacy cam¬ 
paign into their own villages, and 
thus fulfil Dr. Laubach's maxim 
of “Each one teach one.” 

The desire to read is linked with 
Afghanistan’s aim to be a modern 
State. Its plan to irrigate 500,000 
acres, for instance*, needs to be ex¬ 
plained to the people and may fail 
unless there is an intelligent under¬ 
standing of it. However primitive 
his pupils. Dr. Laubach links his 
lessons with their daily needs— 
better sanitation, more food. 

DISCIPLINED STUDENTS 

Dr. Laubach has now conducted 
literacy campaigns all over the 
world, but his Afghan classes were 
unique because they were soldiers.* 
He comments that soldiers prob¬ 
ably learn a little more quickly 
than civilians because they are 
kept under discipline. 

Before he left Kabul Dr. 
Laubach was decorated with the 
highest honour of the Afghanistan 
Government. He is now at work 
on a book to follow up the cam¬ 
paign and provide the new liter¬ 
ates with stories, news, and in¬ 
formation to keep their interest 
alive and extend their vocabulary. 


Schoolboys 
oil* the 



Five adventurous senior boys of 
Sherborne School have returned 
to the warmth of their classrooms 
after spending two months in 
Spitzbergen. 

They camped on glaciers, sur¬ 
veyed unmapped country in snow¬ 
storms, and slept in Arctic two- 
man tents. But the primary pur¬ 
pose of their expedition was to try 
to trap, ring, and release pink-foot 
geese. 

They first reached this grim land 
in a little freighter from Tromso, in 
northern Norway. Landing at a 
small Norwegian coalmining settle¬ 
ment in west Spitzbergen, they 
went in another ship to their base 
in uninhabited country 50 miles up 
a fjord. From there they foot- 
slogged across untracked country, 
accompanied by Norwegian natur¬ 
alists, looking for the pink-foot 
goose. 

VALLEY OF GEESE 

About 20 miles from their base 
they came on a valley full of these 
small, brownish-coloured geese. 
Pink-foot geese are shy creatures, 
and the hunters had to take great 
care in stalking them ; but with the 
use of equipment provided by the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust, they suc¬ 
ceeded in netting some 45 of the 
astonished birds, and after fasten¬ 
ing rings round their legs they let 
them go. 

Then the young Sherborne ad¬ 
venturers began to explore ’and 
survey unmapped areas of this 
desolate land, but heavy snow¬ 
storms which set in made the going 
over the ice very difficult, and they 
had to give up the idea of pene¬ 
trating farther into the interior. 


YE 0LDE MENU 

When the famous 328-year-old 
Cutlers’ Company at Sheffield held 
its first luncheon in the reign of 
Elizabeth II the menu was in the 
language of the time of Eliza¬ 
beth 1. 

It included a dish of “Baake 
stuffed plaice, with spinach and 
farme cottage brede ” from an 
original recipe dating back to 
1440. There was also a “veele 
and pvgeon pye ” from a recipe of 
1580. 


SEA-HOUSES IN THE AIR 

Among the cargo in an Austra¬ 
lian aircraft shortly to be flown 
along the new route between 
Sydney, Australia, and Port Eliza¬ 
beth, South Africa, will be some 
five-gallon tanks of sea water con¬ 
taining live sea-horses. 

Slightly different from those 
found in South African waters, 
these sea-horses are going to the 
Port Elizabeth Aquarium. 


In the Queen’s service 

Proudly posing for his picture 
is Bonaparte, the drum horse 
of the Life Guards for the past 
seven years. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that he will be much * 
in the picture during tlic Coro¬ 
nation pageantry next year. 


BRIDGE FOUR 
MILES LONG 

Claimed to be the world’s 
longest continuous steel structure 
over water, a bridge four miles 
long and with a main suspension 
span of 1600 feet, has been opened 
in America. It crosses Chesapeake 
Bay and connects the main part of 
Maryland with the agricultural 
area across the bay. 

Travellers can now cross the bay 
in speed and comfort instead of 
using the slow ferry service. The 
new bridge carries Washington 
residents to holiday resorts and 
farmers to their markets. Eventu¬ 
ally it will carry a direct highway 
to New York. 


•SHIP THAT NEVER 
SAILED 

One of the strangest ships ever 
built is to be scrapped without ever 
haying put to sea. 

She is the £100.000 Research, 
built to carry out magnetic surveys 
of the oceans. For this reason she 
was constructed of teak, brass, and 
bronze ; no materials with mag¬ 
netic properties were allowed on 
board, not even razor blades and 
ordinary knives and forks. 

But science found new and 
easier methods of doing her work, 
and now, after 12 years’ inactivity 
on the River Dart, she is to meet 
her end. 
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TEHERAN IS A CITY 
' '• OF CONFUSION 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

-J^URING . the past two years Persia’s ancient capital has 
become a city of confusion and political intrigue. Indeed, 
Teheran’s recent history can be likened to that of Paris when it 
was in the throes of the French Revolution. 


Ail this first became clear when 
Dr. Mohammed Mossadeq first 
grasped power as Prime Minister 
and nationalised the Persian oil in¬ 
dustry. This meant the closing 
down of Abadan, the main source 
of the country’s income. It meant, 
too, the withdrawal of the British 
oil men who had been enabled 
by a freely negotiated treaty to 
produce oil in Persia. 

There followed a long series of 
patient - efforts by Britain, and 
America as well, to get a new 
understanding with the Persian 
Government. Their chief anxiety, 
however, was to save Persia from 
falling into anarchy—the situation 
into which her leaders’ wilful attir 
tude was pushing her. These am¬ 
bitious men, alas, had grasped the 
reins by raising a fever of dis¬ 
approval for foreigners ; and they 
could only stay in power by 
fomenting this distrust and sus¬ 
picion—particularly of Britain. 

ANXIOUS SPECTATOR 
During the past year the young 
Shah in his palace has been little 
more than an anxious spectator of 
his country's decline. He had 
hoped for reforms that would re¬ 
move the crushing poverty from 
the vast majority of his people. 

A corrupt Parliament, bribed or 
cowed by the real rulers of Persia, 
prevented this. Occasionally the 
Shah gave a show of strength. 
When, at a critical moment Dr. 
Mossadeq demanded dictatorial 
powers, the Shah at first refused, 
but he failed to back his refusal 
with firmness, and in a few days 
Dr. Mossadeq had retrieved his 
position. 

The Prime Minister did so by 
rallying to his aid the surging 
thousands who throng the streets 
of Teheran ready to follow those 
who are best ab!e j to organise 
them. 

Dr. Mossadeq was, however, 
only one of these would-be, dicta¬ 
tors. From the very beginning of 
the unrest there have been others 
jealous of his influence. 

EMOTION AND ORATORY 

His emotional character and 
fervid oratory Carried him along. 
When he wept over the troubles of 
Persia, or -received Ministers or 
Ambassadors.at his bedside, the 
Western Nations began to realise 
they were dealing with a people 
whose ideas about restraint and 
decorum were entirely different 
from their own. 1 

Dr. Mossadeq did not forgive 
the Shah for. trying to get’ rid of 
him, It,was known that the.army 
was loyal to ..the Shah, so Dr. 
Mossadeq turned out the most ex¬ 
perienced officers, whom he 
thought he could not trust," and so 
generally weakened the one power 
which could have made for law 
and order in Persia.- But, in doing 
this, bp also strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of his rivals as- well as some 
of his temporary supporters. 


The first of these in importance 
is the formidable Nationalist leader 
Ayatollah Kashani, whose greatest 
influence has been with the fanati¬ 
cal Moslems of Persia. 

Last summer, this dark-eyed 
mullah held levees in Teheran as 
if he were a king. Gowned in 
black and wearing a black turban, 
accompanied everywhere by an 
armed bodyguard, he, too, set 
about increasing his power. 

They called him His Black 
Excellency,- and he allied himself 
to Dr. Mossadeq, while people 
wondered how long it would be 
before their ambitions brought a 
violent clash. 

RIVAL PARTIES 

Both have been fervent believers 
in policies that have isolated Persia 
more and more from the rest of-the 
world. Kashani, however, showed 
during last summer that he was 
willing to accept support from the 
Communist Tudeh Party. 

This party, sponsored by the 
Soviets, had been driven under¬ 
ground. A few months ago it 
began to reveal that it was still 
highly organised and prepared to 
play a waiting game. 

Western observers of the con¬ 
fused scene realised that the Tudeh 
Party, relying on its ability to 
create street disturbances and dis¬ 
rupt normal life at short notice, 
would bide its time for real 
power. 

Other elements with conflicting 
loyalties have mingled in this 
scene, among them the Toilers’ 
Party who gave allegiance for the 
time being to Dr. Mossadeq’s 
National Front, as he called his 
particular supporters. 

These have been the chief in¬ 
gredients which have brought 
Persia to the highly critical 
situation in which she finds herself 
today. 

e -- 

JAMBOREE FOR 
PUPPETS 

A little army of puppets have 
gathered in London this week for 
their 27th Annual Exhibition; 
about 500 are on view, and many 
more are giving performances. 

Several boys and girls, as well 
as school groups, have puppets on 
show, and two young experts are 
giving demonstration performances. 
Professional showmen are among 
others who are giving half-hourly 
demonstrations. 

Every form of the craft is repre¬ 
sented—marionettes, glove, rod, 
and shadow puppets, model 
theatres, scenic designs, and Punch 
and Judy. 

The exhibition, which is a 
sample of the work of the British 
Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 
is open at the Royal Hotel, 
Woburn Plac?, until November 1. 
Admission price-;: children Is., 
adults Is. 9d. 


Summer Time 
reminder 

On Sunday next at 2 a.m. 
Summer Times end ; all clocks and 
watches should be put back one 
hour on Saturday night. 

It is a simple enough adjustment 
in most households, but we may 
surely sympathise with the men 
whose duty it is to adjust the Royal 
clocks. This,task takes the clock- 
winders many hours to complete, 
as each of the Royal residences has 
scores of timepieces. 

There are 360 clocks at Windsor 
Castle, about 160 at both Buck¬ 
ingham Palace and Sandringham, 
while Balmoral has nearly 250. 

For many years all the clocks at 
Sandringham House and over the 
estate were kept half an hour fast. 
King Edward VII, who had an 
intense dislike for being late, in- 


Royal film 



Mario Lanza in a scene from 
Because You’re Mine, which the 
Queen will sec next Monday at 
the Royal Film Performance. 


stituted this custom, and so had 
his own daylight saving plan long 
before Parliament passed its 
Summer Time Act in 1916. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
Royal clock is the one over the 
State entrance in the great quad¬ 
rangle of Windsor Castle. It has 
a dial seven feet across, and re¬ 
quires a thousand revolutions to 
raise the weights when it has to be 
rewound. It has been going for 
over a century, but gains only a 
second a day. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s depart¬ 
ment keep two large volumes 
describing all the Royal clocks. 


SIX READERS WIN 
TUCK BOXES 

The following six readers have 
each won a Tuck Box in our C and 
N Words Competition of Septem¬ 
ber 20: 

Brian Collinson, Thorp Arch; 
Richard Philpott, Whitstable; 
John Marks, East Twickenham; 
Elizabeth Lawrence, Brecon ; Jean 
Aitchison, Wimbledon ; John 
Duckworth, Deal. 

Each of these readers found 20 
or more words, including: 

Church. Cross, Car, Caravan, Cot¬ 
tage, Chimney, Curtains, Cart, 
Camera, Cap. Collar, Coat, Cat, Cow, 
Chickens, Comb, Chair, Cotton, Cane, 
Clouds, Cobbles; 

. Needle, Needlework, Nest, Night¬ 
jar, Nurse, Newspaper, Net, Newt, 
Nails ; 

j They were also adjudged the neatest 
1 according to age. 


News from Everywhere 

CORONATION CHICKEN 


A new breed of poultry owned 
by a chicken farmer in Longparish, 
Hampshire, has been named the 
Coronation Surrey. The bird’s 
feathers are red and white.. 

A portable swimming pool on 
sale in the United States—5 feet 
deep and 40 feet in circumference 
—can be put up by two people in 
20 minutes. 

The Irish village of Cushendun 
and its beautiful seafront on the 
Antrim Coast road have been 
acquired by the National Trust. 

; A Welsh Books Foundation is 
being planned to increase interest 
in the Welsh language. Its chief 
work will be to supply schools with 
books in Welsh. 

LIGHT PIPES 

Plastic pipe-lines are being used 
in the United States to carry oil. 
They are so light that one man can 
carry six lengths—-about 120 feet— 
without difficulty. 

First-aid posts are to be erected 
in the main valleys of the Lake 
District; expert search-parties will 
also be on hand to help anyone in 
difficulties. 

A new air-sea rescue launch de¬ 
signed for the R.A.F. was demon¬ 
strated at Portsmouth recently. 
With a top speed of over 28 knots, 
it is believed to be the world's 
fastest and most up-to-date craft 


Seven lions recently took control 
of a hunting lodge at the Goron- 
gosa game reserve, Mozambique. 

The universities of Cambridge 
and Pretoria are to collaborate in 
scientific- research for cattle- 
breeding. 

EVEREST LEADER 

Colonel John Hunt, of Knigh¬ 
ton, Radnorshire, who has taken 
part in three mountaineering expe¬ 
ditions to the Himalayas, is to lead 
the British assault on Everest early 
next year. The expedition will be 
abandoned if the Swiss team, now 
making their attempt, succeed. 

A baby-handling competition 
open to men only is to be held 
during a mothercraft exhibition in 
Westminster. 

The 1677 clock of the Tower of 
Florence’s Palazzo Vecchio has 
broken down for the first time and 
is to be replaced by a modern one. 

HASHING ZEBRAS / 

Beacons which will flash day and 
night are to be placed at zebra 
crossings this winter. 

Colchester is to have two hop¬ 
scotch courts and a baby cycle 
track. 

High-grade manganese—used for 
making steeF—has been discovered 
on Mangaia, one of the Cook 
Islands. 

A new bridge is to be built across 
both the River Mersey and the 
Manchester Ship Canal between 
Widnes and Runcorn. 


of its type. 

J~dTfferent water colour box 


From Art Shops 
and Stations 


pJilCB 


7'6 d 




Winsor & Newton’s round Scholas¬ 
tic Water Colour Box is something 
new for boys and girls! Made in 
ivory tone plastic, the attractively 
moulded top screws on and off with 
a mere half turn. The Scholastic 
Water Colours, Ostwakl (na) Circle, 
are in ten moist tablets and the 
special design of the box offers large 
and small wells for colour mixing. 
Remember: it is made by Winsor Sc 
Newton, who have been producing 
the finest artists’ colours and mater¬ 
ials for nearly 120 years. 






WI1KOR & NEWTON LTD., 
Wealdstone, Harrow', Middlesex. 
Also at 

New York and Sydney. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple assembly to make 
this working Electric Motor. Great 
technical, instructive and. entertaining 
boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9 

Wm. PEHN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, H.12 
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HUGE TAPESTRY 
FOR UN 

The Belgian Government is to 
present a huge tapestry to the 
United Nations. Designed by 
Peter Coifs, an Antwerp artist, it 
will measure approximately 42 feet 
by 27, and will adorn the delegates’ 
entrance lobby of the General 
Assembly building in New York. 

Mr.. Coifs thinks it will take five 
months to prepare his sketch for 
the weavers, and another five 
before the weaving is completed. 


DETECTING CRACKED 
WIRES 

A slight crack in a very thin wire 
may be most important if that wire 
is part of a complicated electrical 
circuit. 

Such cracks can now be detected 
by a new instrument which sub¬ 
jects the wire to a fluctuating cur¬ 
rent and projects the result onto 
a cathode ray tube. If the picture 
is “ bent ” the wire is faulty, 
though such a fault would be quite 
invisible to the naked eye. 


CANGO CAVES 

Improved road approaches and 
parking and camping facilities have 
been planned to make the famous 
Cango stalactite caves near Oudt- 
shoorn, South Africa, more easily 
accessible to tourists. 

Formed in the limestone at the 
foot of the Zwartberg Mountains, 
these stalactite caverns are among 
the finest in the world. They are 
said to have inspired striking 
passages in Rider Haggard’s vivid 
romance, King Solomon's Mines. 


WHAT WE ARE 

Boys ancl girls in various 
countries are compiling home¬ 
made magazines to send to each 
other under a new children’s 
organisation called Hands Across 
the Sea. 

The magazines illustrate the 
everyday life of those who make 
them, and the idea was that of a 
housewife, Mrs. Myra Fellows, 
who, during the war, worked in a 
canteen visited by Allied service¬ 
men. 

She was impressed by how little 
they knew about one another's 
countries and, believing that much 
of the bitterness between nations 
springs from such lack of know¬ 
ledge, she decided to form a kind 
of international pen-friend club. 

Scouts helped her to found the 
Hands Across the Sea group at 
Whitley Bay in Northumberland, 
and they started by getting into 


TRUE AS COVENTRY 
BLUE 

When Coventry was the centre 
of England's silk-weaving industry 
its blue ribbons and dyes were 
famous throughout the world. 
From them came the saying: “As 
true as Coventry blue.” 

Now, with the Coronation only 
a few months ahead, Coventry 
has again gone into the lead with a 
new type of ribbon that should 
prove the answer to American, 
Japanese, and German competi¬ 
tion. 

One of the oldest ribbon-weav¬ 
ing firms in the city are now using 
a new, fast dyeing process that 
produces colours which will not 
fade even under a tropical sun. 


LIKE AT HOME 

touch with a native schoolmaster 
in the British Cameroons. Soon 
his pupils and those of north-east 
England were corresponding, and 
the next step was to exchange 
home-made magazines. 

These magazines, written on 
exercise books, contain photo¬ 
graphs, press cuttings, drawings, 
pictures, and essays on hobbies, 
favourite foods, games, holiday 
pursuits. “This is how we live and 
this is what we are like ” is the 
message the magazines have for 
friends in other lands. 

Hands Across the Sea groups 
have been formed in West Africa, 
Australia, and the U.S., as well as 
elsewhere in England. More in¬ 
formation about them can be ob¬ 
tained from the movement’s head¬ 
quarters at 46 Cauldwell Lane, 
Monkseaton, Whitley Bay, North¬ 
umberland. 


NIGERIA WILL EVER 
REMEMBER HIM 

One of the best-loved white men 
in all Africa, Dr. Walter Miller, 
has died in his whitewashed cot¬ 
tage near Jos, in Nigeria. 

Sixty years ago he went out from 
the little Devon town of Honiton 
to become the pioneer of 
Christianity in northern Nigeria. 
There he learned to speak the 
Hausa tongue better than the 
natives, although to the end he 
dressed like an English gentleman 
at a garden party. 

Every Moslem in Nigeria re¬ 
spected Walter Miller’s religion, 
and many of the men who are now 
leading Nigeria into self-govern-- 
ment were taught by him. 


LARGEST LUMP OF 
SALT 

Mining begins this month on the 
biggest known block of salt in the 
world. 

It is near Barahona, in the 
Dominican Republic on the island 
of Santo Domingo, and is ten miles 
long, a mile wide, and anything 
from 120 to 350 feet thick. In 
itself it would be sufficient to 
supply the whole world for^many 
years. 

The production next year should 
reach a million tons, and new 
docks, cranes, railways, and road 
transport are being constructed to 
deal with it. See World Mop 

SHIP’S GOOD NAME 

The Presbyterian Mission in the 
New Hebrides has a new 28-foot 
motor-launch to carry the Gospel 
to remote Pacific islands once in¬ 
habited by savages. 

It will fittingly bear the name of 
Goodwill, after the Revd. John 
Goodwill, a Canadian minister who, 
with his wife and children, went to 
the New Hebrides in 1871 to make 
one of the first attempts to con¬ 
vert the cannibal inhabitants. 
The year before their arrival the 
islanders had eaten the entire crew 
of a trading vessel! 


YOUTH TO THE FORE 

A cake-baking contest held re¬ 
cently at Catford, South London, 
in which 30 housewives competed, 
was won by a. 14-year-old Boy 
Scout, Michael May. In Arkansas, 
U.S., a national cotton-picking 
contest was won by 17-year-old 
Roy Peterson. 


PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

.. . aren’t you ? 



fitted with ... 

Fibrox 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft rfd block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
\ able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 



Get the best out of 
your bike. Write now 
for FREE BOOK¬ 
LET packed with 
hints on riding and 
maintenance. 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

2C TUDOR STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 
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No place like home 


This domed model which is made of aluminium tubes and 
covered with a transparent plastic skin, is an American 
architect’s idea of the home of the future. The model is on 
display at the Museum of Modern Art, in New York. 

MUSEUM OF ODDITIES 


C N READER S GIFT TO 
THE ZOO 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at^Regent’s Park i 


One of the queerest museums in 
the country was recently described 
in The Times. It is in one room of 
a small house at Bramber, Sussex, 
and consists largely of stuffed birds 
and animals arranged in humorous 
scenes. 

Its creator was a humble 
villager named Waiter Potter who 
grew up in the Victorian Age, 
when it was fashionable to have 
stuffed birds about the house, and 
set himself the task of portraying 
the Death of Cock Robin in this 
way. 

He spent seven years in arrang¬ 
ing a mournful pageant of no fewer 
than 98 birds—cuckoos, nightin¬ 


gales, wrynecks, and others. Then, 
completely absorbed in his eccen¬ 
tric craft, he went on to bigger 
game, and made show pieces of 
rabbits at school, guinea pigs at 
cricket, rats playing dominoes, and 
kittens giving a tea party. 

In due course Walter Potter 
took to collecting oddities of 
various kinds, and would proudly 
display to visitors an apple baked 
over 100 years ago, a church made 
entirely of feathers and pins, or a 
necklace of ants’ eggs. 

These extraordinary curios are 
all to be seen at Bramber to this 
day, with many another strange 
museum-piece. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Crescent wing 

JgRrnsH designers are working on 
yet another shape for the 
wings of tomorrow—the crescent 
wing. The main object is to take 
advantage of the best features of 
each of the three different types of 
wings built for flying at sonic 
. speeds, namely, the swept-back 
wing, the delta wing, and the razor- 
thin straight-wing. 

Close to the fuselage, the 
crescent wing is swept back at 
about 60 degrees and, like the 
delta, is sufficiently broad and deep 
to house engines, fuel, and the 
undercarriage. Farther across the 
wing the sweep-back lessens and 
the wing section becomes thinner. 
At the tip it is almost straight. 

Largest airship 

A lthough large rigid airships 
were abandoned many years 
ago, America has continued to 
produce blimps in considerable 
numbers. 

The largest non-rigid airship yet 
built, and also the largest airship 
of any kind now flying, has made 
its appearance at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. It is 324 feet long and is 
powered by two 800-h.p. engines. 

It can be repaired and refuelled 
without landing, and stay aloft 
indefinitely. 

Another record 

A new long-distance record for 
helicopters has been set up by 
a Bell-47 D-l. A test pilot flew 
the hoverplane 1234 miles between 
Forth, Texas, and Niagara Falls in 
12 hours 57 minutes at an average 
speed of 95 m.p.h. 

Skysign 

y^usTER lightplanes are already in 
use for advertising purposes 
by towing banners and by carrying 
sound-amplifying equipment. But 
the latest development is the flying 
neon sign! 

An Auster 5 has been fitted with 
nine red neon letters, each 2 feet 
6 inches long, under its wings to 
advertise a soft drink. At dusk or 
during the night the neon sign is 
lit at 1000 feet and gives a bril¬ 
liantly clear message that can be 
read over a very wide area. 

The all-rounder 

A new twin-engined aircraft 
which can land or take off on 
land, sea, or snow, was recently 
demonstrated at Fornebu Airfield, 
near Oslo, in Norway/. The plane 
has retractable wheels, floats, and 
skis. Normally it carries nine 
passengers but it can be converted 
into an ambulance with room for 
eight stretchers. 

Bigger and better 

Plans for British jet airliners that 
will help to hold the lead we . 
have gained with the Comet, 
Viscount, and Britannia include the 
much larger Comet III, more than 
100 of which will be flying five 1 
years from now ; a Handley Page 
four-jet double-deck airliner cap¬ 
able .-of .carrying 122 passengers 
non-stop from London to New; 
York ; and an adaptation of the 
Avro delta wing bomber seating 
ICO passengers. 


African creatures are very much 
in the news at the Zoo, and in¬ 
clude some interesting newcomers. 
Among the recent arrivals are four 
young hawksbill turtles, a gift from 
a CN reader, Susan South, a 13- 
year-old-schoolgirl who until re¬ 
cently was living with her parents 
at Dar-es-Salaam, the port of 
Tanganyika. 

One day last January, while out 
walking on a beach near her home, 
Susan came across four turtle eggs 
in the act of hatching. Fearing 
that the babies would be attacked 
by crabs, Susan immediately 
gathered them up and took them 
home with her. 

. She kept the turtle babies in an 
aquarium, feeding them on a 
variety of fresh seaweeds. Once a 
day,, at teatime, she gave her pets 
a little fresh meat chopped into 
small pieces. 

Susan's parents recently came 
home to England on leave, bring¬ 
ing Susan with them. And, rather 
than leave her pet turtles to the 
care of strangers, Susan brought 
them with her. 

Now, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, as Susan named her pets, 
have been given to London Zoo 
aquarium, where, they are settling 
down in an exhibition tank con¬ 
taining several hundred gallons of 
sea-water. 

When they have grown very 
much bigger than they are now, 
Mr. H. F. Vinall, the curator, will 
transfer Susan’s quartet "to the 
official turtle tank, the largest in 
the aquarium. There they should 
live happily for many years to 
come. 

Other interesting new arrivals- 
from Central Africa are three 
ant-lions. These predacious in¬ 
sects were among a small collection 
of African insects sent by air from 
Uganda by Mr. Jack Lester, the 
Society’s curator of reptiles, who is 
now on a three-months’ expedition 
there. 

“Ant-lions are the larval form 
of a large fly,” Mr. L. C. Bush by, 
the curator of insects, tells me. 
“They live chiefly upon ants, 
which they capture by digging a 
little pit in the sand. When an ant 


Prams in the van 



The front of this bus has hooks so 
that mothers can hang up their 
prams while travelling. Made in 
Britain, the bus is to be exported 
to New. Zealand. 
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falls into the trap it is promptly 
seized, in the ant-lion’s pincer-Iike 
jaws and eaten. 

“For so small an insect it is 
amazingly cunning,” Mr. Bushby 
added. “If the snared ant tries to 
scramble out of the pit, the ant- 
lion throws up sand with its head, 
which causes the victim to fall into 
the pit again.” 

Another African animal who is 
in the limelight just now is 
Peter the potto, one of the West 
Africa lemurs. He lives at the 
rodent house. The other day a 
notice was placed over Peter’s cage. 
It runs: “Please do not feed this 
animal.” The reason for this is an 
unusual one—Peter’s fondness for 
chocolate! 

“Peter is the only potto we have 
at the moment. He was given to 
us last year by Dr. J. T. S. 
Hummel, of Kumba, in the British 
Cameroons,” Mr. George Cans- 
dale, the Zoo superintendent, told 
me. 

“Recently we found that Peter 
was getting much too fat, and 
keepers looked, around for the 
reason. They noticed that certain 
visitors had discovered his liking 
for chocolate and were giving him 
altogether too much of. it. So we 
have decided to stop these titbits 
for a time in the hope that Peter 
will regain his normal proportions 
before too long.” 

0ther Zoo inmates .which have 
been putting on weight a lot 
lately are four giant tortoises which 
spent the summer at Whipsnade, 
and lately came back to their 
winter quarters at Regent's Park. 

It is difficult to imagine that a 
tortoise can put on much flesh, 
which would seem to be restricted 
by the upper and lower shells. But 
keepers te-11 me that the increase in 
fat is marked more particularly 
in the neck and legs, which are 
now very thick and heavy. 

The result of excessive fat is 
much the same in tortoises as in 
humans. There is increased 
lethargy and a desire to sleep 
“round the clock”! Which, of 
course, makes them rather unsatis¬ 
factory as Zoo exhibits. . 


NELSON MEMORIAL 
TO PAY RATES 

The trustees of the most pro¬ 
minent landmark in Dublin, 
Nelson’s Pillar, are to pay city 
rates. It was set up 144 years ago 
in honour of Admiral Nelson's 
great naval victory at Trafalgar, 
and this is > the first time the 
memorial has been called upon to 
pay for its existence. A Poor 
Law valuation of £68 has been 
placed on the pillar, and rates 
amounting to £100 will have to 
be paid from the admission fees 
this year. 

Ironically, the local charities will 
be affected by this new tax, for 
hitherto they have benefited from 
the sixpenny charge to the 
thousands of visitors who climb 
the 120 feet to the balcony for the 
splendid view of “Dublin’s fair 
city.” - 




Tj*VERY lucky fellow who 
owns a B.S. A..Bicycle is 
agreed that it is absolutely 
the best bike a boy could 
possibly have. It is light yet 
^ extremely strong. It is smart 
looking, smooth-running and 
^ completely reliable. 

Saddle and handlebars can 
easily be adjusted to fit you 
^ as you get taller. A B.S.A. 
^ Bicycle will speed you to 
school, to the pictures or out 
on spins with your friends. 

Would you like to know 
more about these wonderful 
bicycles ? 


Its tins® 
you had a 


i To B.S. A. Cycles Ltd., 25, Armoury . 

I Road, Birmingham. 11 Please send I 
Cycle Catalogue. I 

1 


Name ... 


Address.. 



..— 1 

1 

“.•'. 1 

•,.-.— 1 

POST THIS COUPON NOW | 

Post in unsealed .envelope with i \d. | 
stamp. 1 


BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SKATES 

Ex ton si mi model 
from Si" to 10 2-", 
self steering 
tlms^is mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber eusb- 
ions. Ad j ustfl hi e too 
damps and ankle straps. I*cr pair. ‘VA IS 
Double Ra» Zftw.rias lVliccfe. Dost pa.'d l U 
Mark Shrank, Lta.,18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
Send Jor mlului/ue ot spoils, Lui)S uiid unities. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2Id. stamp for Price List . 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

t Dept . CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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A Modern Master’s Exhibition at the Royal Academy 





North African market—painted almost 60 years ago 


Venetian Funeral—a characteristic Brangwyn oil painting 



One of a series of drawings of the life of St. Francis A water colour from the collection of 390 Brangwyn pictures at Orange, in France 
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IN MEMORY OF 
A GOOD MAN 

An envelope which needs no 
stamp is one' containing a 
donation to the King George 
f VI Memorial Fund. Thou¬ 
sands of them are dropping 
into pillar boxes, for this is a 
cause dear to the heart of every 
citizen in the Commonwealth. 

Many of the envelopes carry 
the small offerings of boys and 
girls, who remember that King 
George was ever a sympathetic 
friend of youth. The Prime 
Minister reminded us of this in 
his broadcast appeal. 

He described the King at his 
boys’ camps,, “sitting among 
them in jersey and shorts and 
gaily leading them in the 
choruses of well-known songs. 
His liking for young people 
and his anxiety for their wel¬ 
fare remained constant to the 
end of his life.” 

But he dedicated his life to 
the service of all his people, 
and, as Mr. Churchill said, it 
would have pleased , him that 
the old as well as the young 
should benefit from the sums 
dedicated to his memory. Part 
of the money collected will 
therefore be used for their 
welfare. m 

Everyone now has an oppor¬ 
tunity to help noble causes 
and at the same time pay 
tribute to the memory of a just 
and good man. Offerings 
should be sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London, King 
George VI National Memorial 
Fund, London, E.C.4. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 

CActober 24 is United Nations 
^ Day, the seventh birthday 
of a noble endeavour to rid 
the world of a scourge that 
threatens the existence of 
civilisation. 

. The U.N.-is no empty aspira¬ 
tion ; sixteen member nations 
are now actively resisting aggres¬ 
sion in Korea, and 53 of them 
support the effort. 

Nor should it be forgotten 
that it has achieved great things. 
It has stopped one war, in 
Palestine, and probably pre¬ 
vented two others—one between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
and the other between India and 
Pakistan. 

United Nations is also work¬ 
ing all the time to improve the 
conditions of human life. Our 
faith in it is the best hope for the 
future of mankind. 


The importance of 

little things 

Acting as welfare officer to 
^ cheese mites is one of the 
jobs of a young lady belonging 
to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. She 
has to study their comfort so 
that Stilton cheese may reach 
customers in the best possible 
condition. 

The mites, of course, cannot 
know how much they owe to 
this lady with the microscope ; 
appreciation of her efforts can 
come only from lovers of “ ripe ” 
Stilton cheese. 


Where there’s a will 

ATi ne-year-old Christian Four- 
cade of Paris is determined 
to make a name for himself as 
a film star. 

He heard that an American 
producer was in France, look¬ 
ing for a small boy to play an 
important part, and he decided 
to apply for. it. 

All the English he knew was 
“So long ” — an unpromising 
start for an interview. More¬ 
over, the producer wanted a 
sickly-looking lad to appear as 
a war orphan in the Paramount 
film, Little Boy Lost, and Chris¬ 
tian is a robust, happy-looking 
lad. 

The producer shook his head. 
But Chris was not beaten. “So 
long!” he exclaimed, and, open¬ 
ing his suitcase, proceeded to 
don ragged clothing, oversize 
shoes, and a woebegone expres¬ 
sion. He got the part! 

JUST AN IDEA 

As J. J. Rousseau wrote: He 
who is most slow in making a 
promise, is the most faithful in 
the performance of it. 



Under the Editor’s Table 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If l>ig feci arc 
looked down upon 


A doctor says children should 
make as much noise as they like. 
How about what other people like? 

A girl says that when her 
brothers fight she never takes sides. 
Perhaps she is in the middle. 
BILLY BEETLE 




Young dramatist 



HOMEWORK TO RADIO 

A recent survey in Belgium 
revealed that of 114 families, 
no fewer than 108 had the wire¬ 
less on while children were doing 
their homework. 

Now that chilly evenings are 
here, this is a difficulty that arises 
in many homes where there is 
heating in only one room. Young 
folk must get on with their prep, 
but older members of the family 
naturally want to relax after 
their day’s work and listen to 
the radio. 

There are, of course, many 
boys and girls who like wireless 
as a background to their home¬ 
work ; some even go as far as 
declaring that it helps them, 
(hough how it does so must 
ever remain a mystery to their 
elders. 

The problem of wireless at 
homework time is one for family 
co-operation, but it should 
always be remembered that 
education is more important 
than entertainment. 


Irene Liprnan, aged 13, of 
Willcsden, London, has written 
a thriller which will appear on 
TV sercens next month. It is 
called Mountcliffc Chase. 


T 


Some poets want to rush into 
print. And only succeed in run¬ 
ning into debt. 

Two men are trying to make a 
film of the moon. Thought it 
looked a bit misty. 

Dry Rot Closes a School, says a 
headline. One small boy we know 
thinks it must be grammar. 

Do dogs think? asks a man. 
Probably dogs sometimes wonder if 
men do. 


Twenty toppers 

he bowler hat (known to 
Frenchmen as ‘Tin melon ”) 
is a symbol of solid British 
respectability ; it holds its own 
in the tide of fashion, and re¬ 
cently scored a victory at the 
expense of the top hat. 

Twenty magnificent top hats 
have long adorned the trusty 
heads of certain important 
stationmasters on formal occa¬ 
sions; but it has been decreed 
that, as one by one these 
toppered heads retire from the 
service, their successors are to 
wear a bowler hat. 

When all of these toppers have 
reached the railway museum, the 
triumph of the bowler will be 
complete. 


Canterbury Pilgrims 
of today 

'This week Canterbury opens 
. its gates to a .new group of 
pilgrims; for on October 22 
St. Augustine’s College starts its 
work. 

In the old buildings of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, on the spot 
where Christianity in Britain was 
cradled, some of the best younger 
clergy in the Anglican Church 
throughout the world are to 
come for periods of study and 
consultation. Like an army, the 
Church is to have a staff Allege 
to consider what its strategy 
should be in all parts of the 
world. 

These new Canterbury Pilgrims 
will come from many different 
races, for the faith which came 
with Augustine to Canterbury is 
now world-wide ; and for all of 
them it will be like a home¬ 
coming. 


W 
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THINGS SAID 

'The outworn ideas that a son 
■ can be allowed to venture 
forth alone while his sister 
cannot, and that he can be 
trusted with a cycle some years 
before his sister, must go. The 
boy needs training and super¬ 
vision as much as the girl. 

Chairman of Bedfordshire 
County Council 

ork is the greatest blessing 
given to mankind. 

Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 

are intimately bound up 
with the destinies of our 
Continental friends. 

Mr. Anthony Eden 

TTappiness is freedom, and 
freedom is courage. You 
cannot have freedom and com¬ 
plete security. You cannot ex¬ 
pect to be shepherded about in 
every, walk of life and have 
complete freedom. 

The Chief Justice of 
Southern Rhodesia 

TAeople would not waste a 
^ single knob of coal if they 
could see the effort which goes 
into its production. 

Mr. Henry Price , M.P. 

T would gladly pay my income 
A tax with a smile ; the trouble 
is they always want cash instead. 

Bob Hope 




Tt is pleasant now to wander 
^ along paths that lead to 
“warrens and heaths, and yellow 
commons, and birch-shaded 
hollows, and hedgerows border¬ 
ing unfrequented lanes.” 

And what wonderful scenes 
await us! The fires of autumn 
light up the trees, the woodland 
floor is a carpet of tawny- 
coloured bracken, and the hedges 
are bright with clustering berries. 

Spiders have adorned bush, 
bramble, and fern with beautiful 
geometric patterns of silk which 
in the amber sunlight gleam like 
necklets of silver filigree. 


FAITH 

God’s ways seem dark, but soon 
or late, 

They touch the shining hills 
of clay. 

J. G. Whit tier 


OUR OWN DEEDS 

We do not what we o\ight ; 
What we ought not we do ; 

And lean upon the thought 
That Chance will bring us 
through ; 

But our own acts, for good or 
ill, are mightier powers. 

Matthew Arnold 


at 


Thirty Years Ago 

'The Irish Parliament has 
^ last agreed, after quiet dis¬ 
cussion, to accept the Treaty 
signed by the Irish leaders and 
the British Government. 

The Treaty fixes (he relations 
that will exist between Great 
Britain and Ireland as parts of 
the Dominions under the Crown. 

Already the Treaty has had 
the sanction of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, so now there should be no 
obstacle to Southern Ireland 
settling down in peace to show 
how it can govern itself in an 
orderly way, as other Dominions 
—Canada, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and South Africa—are 
governed. 

From the Children s Newspaper , 
October 28 , 1922 



OUR HOMELAND 


The little fishing village 
of Polpcrro, in Cornwall. 
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STORY-TEL LE R TELLS 
HER OWN STORY 

jfl/NiD Blyton’s latest book, illustrated by 87 photographs of 
herself and her family, is called The Story of . My Life 
(Pitkins, 10s. 6d.); and we have no doubt that it will prove as 
enchanting to her countless young readers as the tales that she 
weaves on the magic loom of imagination. 


Enid Blyton is married to a 
successful surgeon, Kenneth Dar¬ 
rell Waters, and they have two 
daughters, Imogen and Gillian. 
They, all live in a house called 
Green Hedges, and there they have 
shared a beautiful garden with 
cats and dogs, pigeons and gold¬ 
fish, and other pets—not forgetting 
Terence the Toad that Loved 
being Tickled with a Straw. 

FIRST INSPIRATION 

Enid Blyton reveals that as a 
child she read and read and read. 
“I read the Children’s Encyclope¬ 
dia from end to end,” she writes, 
“and then read it all over again. 
You should do that, too, if you can 
get hold of it . . . It gave me my 
thirst for knowledge of .all kinds, 
and taught me as much as ever I 
learnt at school. It sent me quest¬ 
ing through my father’s vast array 
of bookcases for other books— 
books on astronomy, nature, 
poetry, history, old legends.” 

But she always wanted to be a 
writer herself and she relates some-, 
thing of her early struggles. The 
fust person to recognise the young 

NO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OUTINGS 

It seems strange to us that there 
should ever have been a time when 
Sunday School outings were 
opposed as being likely to “spoil ” 
children. Yet it was so—and not 
very long ago. 

Cecil Northcott tells the story in 
his new book. For Britain’s 
Children, published by The 
National Sunday School Union at 
2s.' 6d. and 3s. 6d. He recounts 
the development of this great 
movement from its foundation in 
1803 by William Brodie, a short¬ 
hand writer at the Old Bailey. 

It is a story well worth telling,' 
and it has been well told. 


HYMN BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG CHINESE 

A children’s hymn book in 
Chinese arrived in London re¬ 
cently from Hong Kong. It is the 
first hyinn book produced for the 
many millions of Chinese who now 
live outside their native, country 
and can no longer obtain books 
from the mission publishing houses 
in Shanghai and Hankow. 

Other books translated into 
Chinese and issued in Hong Kong 
are Dickens’s ever-popular Christ¬ 
mas Carol, and Miss Dorothy 
Sayers’s little play The Birth of the 
Messiah. 


POST OFFICE CENSUS 

The small diamond-shaped 
mark stamped on our letters and 
parcels this month indicates thai 
the annual census of mail carried 
by the G.P.O. is being held. 
Parcels and so on which are not 
franked by the machine method 
are counted by hand. .. - 


writer’s gift, when she was about 
14, was none other than Arthur 
Mee, founder of the CN. *He 
accepted a poem she sent in for a 
children’s poetry competition in 
one of his magazines, and he told 
her in a letter: 

“You can write. Send in other 
things to our page. Perhaps one 
day you will really write.” 

That little poem was the first of 
Enid Blyton’s writings to appear in 
print. She could have cried with 
joy when she saw~it in the maga¬ 
zine, and was so grateful to Arthur 
Mee that she promptly put him in 
her prayers at night. 

THE WAY WAS HARD 

She went on writing more than 
ever, but the way was hard: Day 
after day her stories came back, 
“and slid through the letter-box 
with a thud I came to know only 
too well.” Altogether, in her early 
days, she had at least 500 
rejections! 

Success came to Enid Blyton 
after she had ■ become a kinder¬ 
garten teacher and resolved to 
write entirely for the children she 
understood and loved so well. But 
she remains the most modest of 
writers, disclaiming any personal 
merit for her success, and insisting 
that it is all due to her gift. 

She lets us into the secret of this 
gift, revealing that she never thinks 
out a story first from beginning to 
end. She sees it all happening in 
her imagination, and simply de¬ 
scribes what she sees. 

ALMOST LIKE MAGIC 

“It is almost as if I am looking 
out of a window, or at a private 
cinema screen - in my head,” she 
writes. “That is the strange part, 
the part I can’t really explain, the 
part that seems almost like magic. 
I don’t know what the adventures 
are going to be!” 

Bobby Howes used to sing a de¬ 
lightful song called Spread a Little 
Happiness. It has been Enid 
Blyton’s good fortune to spread 
lots of happiness, and we sincerely 
hope her felicity will long 
endure. 



WmWr 


New dams in Wales and Scotland 


On Thursday this week the Queen will open the Claerwen Dam at 
Rhayader, in Radnorshire, which will help to supply Birmingham 
with water. The dam (seen in the picture on the left) is 181 feet 
high and 1166 feet long. It will form a 650-acre reservoir with a 
capacity of 10,000 million gallons. The other picture shows the 
Bcncveian Dam, part of Scotland’s great hydro-electric scheme in 
Inverness-shire, which was opened recently by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. This dam is 515 feet long and 86 feet high. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE IN THE DESERT 


Desert-dwelling animals n that 
never drink were described by 
two American scientists at a 
gathering at the Royal Institution, 
London. 

The kangaroo rat and the pocket 
mouse of the Arizona desert go 
through life without ever swallow¬ 
ing liquid—there is none avail¬ 
able. 

These rodents survive only be¬ 
cause they are able to oxidise the 
dry seeds they eat. Their bodies 
thus obtain an amount , of water 
equal to over half the weight of 
the seeds. 

PRESERVING MOISTURE 

These small creatures neverthe¬ 
less have to avoid loss of the 
precious moisture by evaporation 
from their bodies, so they stay in 
their burrows during the heat of 
the day, emerging only in the cool 
of the night. 

Human beings find life in the 
desert a far more complicated 
problem. Dr. Edmond Sergent, of 
Algiers, pointed out that the 
Sahara is too hot in the summer for 
white people, and too cold in the 
winter for the black races. The 
nomadic peoples who wander there 
are unaccustomed to manual 
labour, and the native negroid 
races who follow a settled life in 


the desert could only multiply if 
more water were provided. 

A black skin is useful in the 
desert and other hot regions, 
according to Dr. J. S. Weiner, of 
Oxford, because it protects the 
sweat glands from injury by too 
much ultra-violet light. He does 
not believe that the Negro has a 
dark skin to ward off the heat of 
the sun. 

FIRST ESSENTIAL 

Unesco scientists meeting in 
London have been considering 
ways in which these arid and semi- 
arid areas of the world can be re¬ 
claimed. The first essential is a 
good and regular supply of water, 
the “lifeblood of the land.” That 
is why, in 1951, eight scientists 
were commissioned to study and 
report on current research on this 
subject. 

The result of their combined 
efforts will provide the first com¬ 
prehensive picture of the proper¬ 
ties of underground water and the 
possibility of using it effectively in 
arid zones. 

If power can be obtained in the 
deserts, then it can be used to 
pump up the water that may lie 
deep underground, and once water 
is available then these localities 
can begin to provide food. 



—y # # Among the 3111 bovs and girls in Our Lady of Good Counsel 

1 wins galore l schools at Drimnagh, Dublin, there are no fewer than 4-1-sets 

t • f : of twins. Our picture shows the twins in the girls’ school. 


He believed 
in the cold 
water cure 

Citizens of-London were aston¬ 
ished, one day in the last century, 
to see a respectable-looking gentle¬ 
man walking through the streets 
barefooted. 

They would have been even 
more astonished to know that he 
was the celebrated John Smedley, 
founder of Smedley's Hydro at 
Matlock in Derbyshire, and the 
man who introduced the word 
“hydro” into the English language. 

Wc are reminded of him because 
this is the centenary year of his 
famous hydropathic establishment. 
He was an eccentric person, and 
was walking barefoot to illustrate 
a pet theory of his concerning 
physical reactions. 

For John Smedley, a well-to-do 
manufacturer of hosiery, was also 
an amateur physician. When he 
fell ill, he went off to Ben Rhyd- 
ding in Yorkshire for a.course in 
the new hydropathic treatment. 
This had been introduced into 
Britain in 1840, and consisted of 
what was called “the cold-water 
cure.” Patients drank quantities 
of water, and took cold baths or 
had wet packs applied to their 
skin. 

MATLOCK SPRINGS 

He returned to Derbyshire fully 
cured, and had the idea that the 
once-popular springs of Matlock, 
and its fresh air, possessed the 
same curative qualities. So he 
adapted a house adjoining his mills 
as a clinic for the treatment of his 
workpeople. 

They responded enthusiastically, 
and he experimented on them with 
packs and other methods. If he 
had not enough human patients, he 
used the cattle on his farms as 
“guinea pigs,” like the Austrian 
farmer, Priessnitz, the founder of 
19th-century hydropathy. 

Such was the demand for Smed¬ 
ley’s water cure that he purchased 
property in Matloclc and soon had 
2000 patients in his “hydro.” Its 
growing popularity,restored the de¬ 
clining fortunes of the town. . 

John Smedley was a dccply- 
religicus man #nd subscribed 
generously to the building of 
several chapels—still called Smed¬ 
ley : chapels—in villages round 
Matlock. 

He died in 1874, and the great 
Hydro he founded continues to 
flourish. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Donald Welsh 



Behind every League 
football team is an 
experienced mana¬ 
ger* One of the most 
astute is Donald 
Welsh, former cap¬ 
tain of Charlton 
Athletic, now man¬ 
ager of Liverpool F.C. 


I See our 

bOM’S PICKED 
To PLAY FOK , 
THE NKVV ! 





Manchester horn, Donald 
joined the Royal Navy as a 
youth, and found many 
opportunities to play football, 
lie soon won representative 
honours, and also played for 
Torquay United. When he 
left the Service he became a 
professional with that club. 
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Welsh joined Charlton in 
193a. Against West Brom¬ 
wich, when at left half, lie 
scored the goal illustrated 
above. From the kick-off, the 
ball went to Charlton’s inside 
right, who passed to Welsh, 
running forward. He carried 
straight on and scored. 



In 1947 Donald Welsh led 
his club to victory in the 
F.A. Cup Final, having been 
on the losing side the year 
before. He retired soon 
after, became manager of 
Brighton and Hove Albion, 
and later took charge- at 
Liverpool. 


GOLDEN-TONGIJED ORATOR OF THE NEW WORLD 


SPIRIT OF THE 
£IRLS’ CLUBS 

The activities of a girls’ club in 
Fife show that'youth clubs are by 
no means always places where 
young people spend a noisy even¬ 
ing dancing, playing table-tennis, 
and so on. 

The ■ Fife girls’ good work is 
described in the annual report of 
the National Association of Girls’ 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs. 

They are interested in a Chil¬ 
dren's Home a few miles from 
their club. The girls visit the 
Home, play with and read to the 
children, and are allowed to bathe 
and put the little, ones to bed. 
During the summer the club, 
through their own efforts, hired a 
bus and took about 25 of the 
children for a picnic. 

A Christmas party was also 
arranged for which the girls made 
soft toys for the Christmas tree. 
Again they hired a bus and brought 
about 30 children to the party. 
Fhe kiddies were entertained by a 
aim show, tea, and ices, while a 
girl member disguised as Santa 
Claus distributed presents to each 
child. 

These young people of Fife 
know the joy that comes through 
service to others. 


CORONATION PLANS IN 
FULL SWING 

Coronation committees through¬ 
out the country are already busily 
preparing plans for drama festivals, 
firework displays, sports meetings, 
pageants, fancy-dress competitions, 
and special entertainments for old 
folk. 

One London borough com¬ 
mittee intends spending £5000 on 
street decorations alone! 

London will be . filled with 
visitors from abroad ; already it is 
impossible to secure a berth on any 
ship leaving India for England 
until July f953. But those who 
cannot come to the capital will be 
able to hear the story of the Coro¬ 
nation on the radio—over 100 
commentators will be covering the 
event. 


The New World thrilled to the 
spellbinding oratory of Daniel 
Webster, American statesman and 
lawyer, who died on October 24 
just a century ago. History’s ver¬ 
dict has placed him in the company 
of Cicero, Demosthenes, and 
mankind's "other goldcn-tongued 
speakers. 

Born in 1782 in a humble farm¬ 
house amid New Hampshire’s 
granite-topped heights—the “Swit¬ 
zerland ” of America—Daniel 
owed much to a self-sacrificing 
father. Worthy Ebenezer Webster 
had never attended school, but the 
frontiersmen, knowing his merits, 
had made him a senator. 

Daniel loved books, and read 
aloud so well that local team¬ 
sters came regularly “to hear little 
Dan read a psalm.” He entered 
college in 1797, and graduated at 
19 with a good record. Shyness 
had been hard to overcome, and 
when first asked to speak in debate 
the orator-to-be burst into tears! 
With money he had earned by 
teaching Daniel studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar at 23. His 
first case concerned a crusty old 
man who had smashed a neigh¬ 
bour’s noisy violin. 

Eight years later Webster was 


elected to Congress, where his 
astonishing memory as well as his 
mastery of language impressed 
everyone. Then came the case 
which placed him in the forefront 
of advocates. Webster appeared 
for his old college, Dartmouth, 
to contest alteration of their con¬ 
tract by the State Legislature. 

For five hours Webster addressed 
the Supreme Court. Yet time 
passed unnoticed ; all eyes were 
fixed upon the slender figure with 
the coal-black hair and piercing 
eyes. Even the judges seemed 
hypnotised by the swell and roll 
of the deep-toned voice telling of 
the missionary who started the 
school in a wilderness bordering 


DOG BARGAIN 

In 1945 a British soldier in 
Austria gave ten bars of soap for 
a miserable-looking dog which was 
to be destroyed. He named the 
dog Golden Sunset and brought it 
back to his home in Alton, Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The dog proved to be extremely 
valuable ; it is a Leonbcrg, a rare 
breed descended from the St. 
Bernard and the Newfoundland, 
and recently became the proud 
father of two puppies. J 


Indian territory. The verdict was 
given in favour of the college. 

Three years later he delivered 
the oration on the 200th anniver¬ 
sary of the Pilgrim Fathers’ land¬ 
ing. A huge gathering near 
historic Plymouth Rock drank in 
the 38-^ear-old lawyer’s majestic 
phrases. In Congress he delivered 
speech after speech of immense 
power. 

As he ended one in 1830, a sena¬ 
tor said: “Sir, you had better die 
now and rest your fame on that 
speech.” Hearing this, his chief 
opponent said ruefully: “A man 
who can make such speeches ought 
never to die.” 

Webster was twice Secretary of 
State, and his treaty with Britain 
settled the long-disputed 49th 
Parallel. But his oratory en¬ 
shrined his fame. On the deaths 
of Adams, of Jefferson, at the dedi¬ 
cation of the Bunker Hill 
memorial, and on numerous other 
occasions, multitudes listened en¬ 
tranced as Webster’s “soul sang 
with the joy of his work.” 

On his deathbed, aged 70, he 
asked: “Have I said anything un¬ 
worthy of the name of Daniel 
Webster?” Reassured, he sank 
back, murmuring, “I still live.” 


The Children's Newspaper, October 2$, 

HATCHET AND NAILS 
FOR RENT 

• An annual ceremony several 
centuries old will take place at the 
Royal Courts of Justice in London 
next Monday. At 3 p.m., the City 
Solicitor, Mr. Desmond Heap, will 
pay quit rent to the Queen’s Re¬ 
membrancer for two pieces of land 
which the Corporation of London 
used to rent from the monarch. 

For the first, a piece of moor¬ 
land at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, the 
solicitor hands over a hatchet and 
a billhook, first cutting a bundle of 
twigs with them to prove that they 
are keen-edged. 

For the other piece of land, 
where once stood a forge, in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, the 
rent is six horseshoes and 61 nails. 
The nails are carefully counted and 
the ceremony concludes with the 
Queen's Remembrancer saying: 
“Good number!” 

The origin of both customs is 
lost in antiquity., Thle same horse¬ 
shoes and nails have been used 
for more than 500 years, but a new 
hatchet and billhook are usually 
presented each year. 

Yet neither piece of land is now 
in the possession of the Corpora¬ 
tion of London. Furthermore, the 
feudal custom of quit rent was 
entirely abolished in this country 
by the Law of Property Act, passed 
in 1922. 


HERONS OF OLD 
Oil L11AM 

A heron distinguishes the new 
banner of the-Women’s Institute 
at Chilham, Kent, and illustrates 
the village’s connection with the 
bird, and the family of that name. 

In the grounds of the castle there 
has been a heronry since the year 
1290, and the castle itself was once 
occupied by a family named 
Heron. 

Recently a housing estate in the 
centre of the village was named 
Heron's Close. And every day. 
winter and summer, herons can be 
seen either flying over the village 
on their way to the sea-marshes 
or standing on the banks of the 
Stour. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn, Told in Pictures (11) 



After the first day’s fighting against the 
Armada, Ainyas received a letter from Drake 
saying that prisoners had told him Don Guzman 
wa3 aboard the Santa Catharina. For the rest 
of the running fight up the Channel, Amyas 
sought lib hated enemy'. It was not until the 
Armada had- been scattered by the fireships 
oiF Calais that the Vengeance met a great gal¬ 
leon with a St. Catherine’s wheel on her poop. 


Don Guzman quickly appeared on the rails of 
his ship in response to Amyas’s challenging 
call for him. Amyas forbade his men to shoot, 
and called the proud Spaniard a coward for 
leaving his wife to be burnt by the Inquisition. 
“For that word, sirrah, y ou hang at my yard¬ 
arm,” replied Don Guzman furiously, and he 
jumped down. Then the fight began, the 
Vengeance pouring broadsides into the galleon. 


Then the Vengeance ran out of powder and shot, 
and three war galleys came to help the Santa 
Catharina. Fuming, Amyas saw his prey sail 
away' to join the rest of the Spanish fleet, which 
was going north. . The Vengeance doggedly 
followed them through a stormy night. Next 
day it was obvious that the great Armada was 
beaten, but Amyas still thought only of catching 
up with the Santa Catharina. 


While the shattered Armada struggled north’ 
the English fleet took refuge from the storms 
in Harwich. Amyas obtained permission to 
follow the enemy' alone. He appealed to his 
men to go with him. “ There will be plunder for 
those who love plunder,” he said, “ revenge for 
those who love revenge ;. and for all of us the 
honour of having never left the chase as long 
as there was a Spanish flag in English seas.” 


Can the Vengeance follow the Armada without disaster to herself? fee next week’s instalment 
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Ths Childrens Newspaper, October 25, 1952 


Thrilling serial by a popular author 





BY GARRY HOGG 


Enlisted by our guardian, Bruce 
Holliday, to help him trace certain 
foreign agents, my sister Nessa and 
I board a cross-Channel steamer in 
pursuit of one of the men, Mr. A, 
He captures its, but we manage to 
escape, and leave the boat dis¬ 
guised as French children . Mr. A. 
is joined by Mr. B., and we follow 
them in our car. Then we notice 
that another cards following them. 
When Mr. A. and Mr. B. stop for 
refreshment the two men from the 
second car tip something into the 
glass of Mr. A.'s driver. 

8. Confederate—or rival? 

“ T)\d you-” Nessa began, but 

Bruce put his hand on her 
arm. We* watched intently. Soon 
afterwards we saw the driver raise 
his glass to his lips and drink what 
was in it at one long gulp. He sat 
still. Then he shook his head and 
passed his hand over his eyes. 
And a moment later he slumped 
forward over the table, banging his 
forehead on the marble top. 

As he did so, one of the men 
quickly knocked the glass over 
so that it crashed to the Boor and 
broke into small pieces. 

The other man nipped out to 
the Citroen, quickly lifted the 
bonnet, put his hand inside, and 
then stepped back, holding what 
looked to me like the distributor. 
Quick as lightning he bent down 
and dropped it through a grating 
in the gutter behind the car, before 
returning to the buvette. 

“Smart work,” said Bruce. 
“Driver doped ; car immobilised!” 

“Ought we to go and tell-” I 

began, when Nessa interrupted. 

“Ass!” she said. “Aren’t we 
trying to keep out of his way just 
as hard as we can?” 

It was an idiotic remark, and 1 
wished I had not made it. I had 
realised almost before she snapped 
at me how silly it was. Luckily 
Bruce did not seem to have heard 
me ; certainly I hoped he had not! 
“I'll be interested to see what 
Messrs. A. and B. do when they're 
ready to go on,” he said. “They’ll 
be stuck for a car!” 

“^\That about offering-” 

Nessa began, and broke off 
short, going very pink in the face 
as she realised she had fallen into 
exactly the same trap as I had 
done. I could not help mocking 
her. “AH right, Lance,” she said, 
quite angrily. “Quits, then. We’re 
both of us idiots!” 

The two ’ men had ordered 
another drink apiece, and we had 
seen thatjhe waiter who brought 
them simply glanced at the man 
slumped over the table. I suppose 
he was used to customers having 
too much to drink. One of the 
men spoke, jerking his head in the 
direction of the driver, and the 
waiter—garcon, I suppose I should 
call him—laughed, and took no 
more notice at all. 

Soon afterwards we saw Messrs. 
A. and B. come out of their 
restaurant and walk-leisurely up 


the street towards the can One of 
them turned towards the .buvette 
and called out. Of course, there 
was no reply, so next he tooted the 
car horn. That ought to have 
fetched the driver out, but natur¬ 
ally it did not, so he had to'go in 
to fetch him out. 

He went across and tapped him 
on the shoulder, evidently thinking 
he was having a nap. When he did 
not move, he tapped him again, 
harder this time, and then took him 
by his peaked cap and jerked his 
Head up front the table. We could 
almost feel the thud as it dropped 
back on the marble slab. 

“Out—cold!” Bruce said. 

“Watch the other two. We may 
.learn something.” 

r pnEY appeared to be taking no 
notice at all, though when Mr. 
B. went out to speak to Mr. A. 
they watched him attentively. Mr. 
B. got into the driver's seat and we 
heard the self-starter whirr. He 
pressed and pressed, and the thing 
whirred and whirred. One or two 
passers-by stopped tp look on, and 
then went on their way: they were 
not quite as interested as we were 
in what was going on! 

Finally, Mr. B. opened the 
bonnet and peered in. But to 
judge from the bewildered way he 
looked at the engine it was obvious 
that he knew little about cars. Mr. 
A. looked impatiently at his 
watch and spoke sharply to 
Mr. B., who snapped back. They 
seemed to bristle at each other for 
a minute in silence. 

“They don’t like spanners'being 
put into the works!” said Bruce, 

“Actually, that’s just what tjiey 
need, isn’t it?” Nessa said. 

“First they need someone to 
dive down that gutter grating and 
retrieve the missing distributor,” I , 
said. 

“Well, here come the others, 
anyway,” said Bruce, and we saw 
the two men leave their table and 



1 What great city grew from 
Australia’s Port Jackson? 


2 Which is the heavier, a kilo¬ 
gramme or a pound? 

3 Who said: “All the world’s a 
stage and all the men and 
women merely players?” 

4 Where are the Mountains of 
the Moon? 

5 Infallible means without 
reason, without virtue, or 
v/ithout error? 

6 Who was spurred to greater 
efforts by the sight of a 
spider's perseverance? 

7 What trees are most associ¬ 
ated with the riverside? 

8 Who originated, the game of 
Rugby football? 

Answers on page 12 


walk across to the Citroen. It was 
then that we got the'first glimpse 
of their faces, and I heard Bruce 
mutter: “Ha. ha! Mr. C. and 
A. N. Other, unless I'm very much 
mistaken!” 

I wished I had been sharper. 
Now that he had said that, of 
course 1 recognised 'Mr. C. even at 
that distance, from the photograph 
and the stuff aboiU him on the 
back of it. Still, I was consoled 
by the fact that Nessa had not 
spotted him before me, even 
though she had had longer with 
the identification cards than I. 

“Slim build. Undersized. Very 
pale complexion. Small grey eyes. 
Small mouth, with twisted lower 
lip,” I heard Nessa reciting. 

“Here,” I said, “you can’t 
honestly say you can see all that 
from here!” 

She laughed quietly. “True 
enough, Lance. I was just remem¬ 
bering what it says on the card, 
that's all!” 

“I wish we could get out and 
near enough to hear what they’re 
saying,” I said. “P’raps there’s a 
back way round that we could 
take. 1 wonder.” 

Bruce shook his head. “I'm 
afraid not. That's what I went to 
sec while you were so kindly order¬ 
ing the drinks. But it doesn't 
matter. Jt shouldn't be hard to 
guess what will happen next, 1 
imagine.” 

“What?” 

“Watch,” was all the answer 
Bruce gave. So we did. 

^fter a bit of palaver it seemed 
that Mr. C. offered to take 
them on in his own car. He 
pointed to the Renault, parked just 
along the street. I bet the others 
wished, then, that they had not 
been so snobbish as to send their 
driver away to have his drink iii a 
little buvette while they had theirs 
in a posh restaurant. If they had 
not done that, he would not have 
had his drink doped with that 
quick-acting drug, and so ceased 
to be any further use to them! 

“It would seem.” Bruce re¬ 
marked, “that Mr. C. has an im¬ 
portant reason for keeping in 
touch with Mr. A.! Obviously, he 
came prepared to do whatever 
might be necessary to make and 
maintain contact. Now, what is 
their connection? I wonder. I 
hardly think it’s a friendly one, 
somehow!” 

“Rivals in the game!” I said. 
“They must be. Bitter ones, I 
expect.” * 

“They’re both Central Euro¬ 
peans, according to the cards,” said 
Nessa. 

“The more reason why they 
should be rivals in business, then,” 
Bruce said. 

J did not understand what he 
meant by that till quite a long 
time afterwards, when he told us 
more about things. I tried to re¬ 
member what countries came under 

Continued on pa^c 19 



YOU can win a new Hercules Bi¬ 
cycle (awarded to the 6 best entries 
according to age) or one of 150 
prize parcels full of games, toys 
and books. And everyone who 
sends in a drawing will get a colour¬ 
ful new jig-saw. All children up to 
16 can cohipetc — here’s how :— 

t • On a piece of paper about 10" x 
8" draw and colour (paints or 
crayons will do) this picture of 


* Punch f beating a drum. 

2* Write in block capitals, in the 
top right hand corner, your full 
name ; age and address. 

3* Attach a labelfrom a \-lb. tin or 
two l-lb. cartons of Fry's Cocoa. 
(With a 1-lb. label, you can have 
two entries). 

4. Post to Fry’s Painting Compe¬ 
tition, Dept.D.s.Semerdale, Bristol. 


CLOSING DATE — MOVE^BEi* 29th B9 52 
PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED IN EACH AGE GROUP 


MATCH BOX 
XjABESIjS 

Individual Country packets 


aii Dim 

rent 

6 

12 

25 

. 40> 

50 

100 

Czechoslovakia 

11- ' 

; 2/- : 

4/-: 


8 /-: 

: 16/- 

India 


I/- ; 

; 1 / 6 ; 

3/-; 


6 /-; 

; 12 /- 

Italy 


1 /- . 

; 16; 

3/-; 


6 /-; 

; 32 /- 

J u^oslav 

'in ... 

1/3 ; 

; 2/3; 

5/-; 

i 7/-; 



United 

Stairs 

10 

differc 

■nt 

2 /6; 

20 . 

5 /-. 

Cheese 

Labels: 25 diffc 

■rent 

I/O 

; 50, 

3 9; 

75. 5 

; 100 , 

7 6 

; 150, 

ll 

/9 ,* 

200 , 

15 /-. 


E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. MEL), 

40 Victoria Street. London. S.V/.i. 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks 
suitable for all ages. 

Price 5F“ Post Free 
from BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bay ham Street, London, N.WM 


- DEPOSIT -k JOIfti OUR XMAS CLUB 

AIS5D PAY OFF . REAL RADIO DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 
Reed Mcroscepe j , Without 'phones 

ft -I 30'- Ine.'phones “ 



| REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 
I NOT A TOY. KiU'i-hoiies css!ritial. 
I Ideal lor Bedrooms, Invalids,Private 


jgj jg sgr I Lisu’uiiifr, lladio-mitided boys. etc. 

1 No Electricity, No Batteries. 

X S” x 2i* I Works any when 
x 3 X .1 I|nl)I . ( aliah!<v 4 * > 


* For all students aud school 
work. $ Enlarges tip to 50 
times. ©Hack and pinion 
focusni'!. Complete with 
slides — specimen • box. 
© Forceps & lull instns. 


Pakelilc case 
x 2" X 4". Perfect 
| Present. Radio's Finest 
i Value—plus 16 post &.pk4. C.O.D. 

ASTOUNDING VALUE ‘ 

I Colour-mixing chart. Two 
| brushes. 12 tubes c? paint. 

Two stencil sheets. £4 diff. 

1 colour paint blocks, 4 

| Post i;i or C.O.D. ^ g y 



| Refund if unsuitable or call. 

MflsiTBOec DESfinsiPTO (Dept. C.N.P.12.) 623/7 Holloway Read, London, N.19. 

mUN i Kobe PKUUUUib Ntar j rc hu-av Tube. ARCtin-ay U z0 ,7 
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PICTORIAL 

PACKET FREE 


A REALLY MAGNIFICENT GIFT. 

Many unusual stamps inch tremendous 
diamond-shaped OLYMPIC GAMES 
pictorial from Hungary, enormous 
TANNOU-TOUVA TRIANGULAR, 
colourful new-issue from WESTERN 
SAMOA, INDOCHINA Airmail, Berlin 
City (Hear)* Greenland, strange Oriental 
Mosque, Australian commemoratives, 
etc. Add value and colour to your 
collection FREE! Just write to us and 
ask to see PICT 011 IAL APPROVALS, 
enclosing 2U1. postage. 

ROSTON (R) 

106 St. Dunstan’s Rd., London, W.6 


TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from NICARAGUA will he sent FREE to 
all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2|d. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


* ' u ' »v ww* y u*.' * * m 




GIGANTIC MONACO 

FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all 
who ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval we 
will send ABSOLUTELY FREE 
this gigantic stamp from 
MONACO. It is illustrated here 
actual size, and shows the Judge¬ 
ment of Saint Devote, a young 
girl martyr. This large com¬ 
memorative stamp will improve 
your very own collection by adding to it value and interest, to the envy of your friends. 
To obtain it write immediately for (a) Gigantic Monaco Stamp Free, (b) a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval, and (e) enclose 2Jd. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKF1ELD, Sussex 








THE NEW STAMP OF 


PRINCE CHARLES!{ 

... > 
T7DT71T7 f This interesting and historical X 
JT IVllfJl/ ; stamp of PRINCE CHARLES ? 
will be given FREE to all genuine stamp M 
collectors asking for our World Famous J 
Approvals and enclosing 3d, stamp. £ 

WRITE AT ONCE TO: * 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 1 

(DEPT. C.N.) * 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MDX. * 

’ * 


■*+*+*++++++++++++*+++***++***+***+**+******** 



FREE 


These magnificent, new stamps issued by the 
Spanish Colonies are FREE to all collectors 
who send 3d. for postage and ask to see a 
selection of our World-Famous Approvals. 


< I enclose 3d. for postage. Please send a \Ti~WI 

< me Free stamps and Approval selection. ? A V iJli 

< Nem: . . . STAMPS 

^ Address—... ^ (Dept. 90) 

$ . \ 55 THE AVENUE 

<$ . > LOWESTOFT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^lan Silver, the Maidenhead 
schoolboy goalkeeper who 
has won English Schools and 
Youth international honour^, has 
been working for two years as 
office boy to Queen’s Park 
Rangers, as well as playing with 
the reserve and junior sides. Re¬ 
cently he became a professional 
with the club—and prepared his 
own forms for signature. 

^href. of this season’s world 
motor-cycling championships 
have been won by Britons. 
Geoffrey Duke retained his 350 c.c. 
class title ; Cecil Sandford won the 
125 c.c class title; and Cyril 
Smith became the world’s sidecar 
champion. 

^he Badminton Association have 
authorised the use of the new 
plastic shuttlecocks, which are 
much cheaper and last four times 
as long as the type made from 
goose feathers. Badminton is be¬ 
coming increasingly popular, and 
there are now over 10.000 badmin¬ 
ton clubs in this country. 

To produce more British ice 
hockey players, Bob Corn- 
forth, Wembley Lions’ well-known 
Canadian goalminder, is now 
coaching four teams of local lads 
whose ages range from 12 to 18. 
Most of the boys report at 
Wembley ice rink two or three 
times a week for coaching and 
training—before they go to school! 

IgEFORF the war one of the stal¬ 
warts of the Dulwich Hamlet 
amateur football team was Jack 
Hugo. Now his 15-year-old son 
Rex is making his mark with 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, and 
showing such promise that it 
seems certain he will follow in 
father's football steps. 

^he women’s Land’s End-London 
cycling record was broken 
twice in one week recently—each 
time by Coventry women. Edith 
Atkins set up a new amateur 
record of 17 hours 13 minutes 31 
seconds for the 287-mile ride; and 
a few days later Eileen Sheridan set 
up a new professional time of 16 
hours 45 minutes 47 seconds. 


Leslie Ames, the former Kent 
and England batsman-wicket¬ 
keeper, who has been a member of 
the Test Selection Committee since 
his retirement from active cricket, 
has been elected an honorary life- 
member of his old county club. 

]\Jaurice Lf.yland, former York¬ 
shire and England Test 
cricketer, is running a special 
coaching course at Northallerton 
for schoolmasters, youth club 
leaders, and senior league players. 
It is hoped that many of these men 
will gain their coaching certificate 
and will then coach and develop 
promising young players. 

J)enis Wilson, 16-ycar-oId pre¬ 
fect at Canterbury High 
School, New South Wales, recently 
broke the combined High Schools 
senior mile record in 4 minutes 30 
seconds. Denis, who hopes to be 
an engineer, took up athletics only 
two years ago. 

Lhe C. N. Jackson Memorial 
Trophy for the Athlete of the 
Year has been awarded to 23-year- 
old John Disley, a teacher at isle- 
worth Grammar School. Until 
this year John was more interested 
in mountaineering than steeple¬ 
chasing. Brian Hewson, the 
young Surrey half-miler, has been 
awarded the George Hogsfiesh 
Memorial Trophy for the best 
junior. 

“J^oddy'" Haswell, one of Eng¬ 
land’s finest international 
water polo goalkeepers, came out 
of retirement to play for Middlesex 
in the recent County Championship 
Final. He is 40. 

^lfred Shrubb, who nearly 50 
years ago held eleven world 
running records, and still holds the 
British one-hour record, will be 
guest of honour on Monday at a 
dinner of his old club, South 
London Harriers. 

'J'welve Torquay United foot¬ 
ballers are going back" to 
school this winter. They will study 
at a technical college under the 
club’s scheme to equip players for 
other careers when their football¬ 
ing days are over. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 

Continued from page 9 


the heading of Central European: 
there seemed an awful lot of them, 
though, and I can never remember 
whicl/are supposed to be more or 
less our friends and which are in 
league with an unfriendly Power, 
or under its thumb. 

Meanwhile, the four men were 
making ready to get into the 
Renault, and it was time for us to 
be on our way, too. Bruce 
beckoned to the waiter, held out 
what looked like a 500-franc note, 
and left while he was still fumbling 
for change. 

“Five hundred francs?” Nessa 
said, catching up with Bruce. 
“Why, that's ten shillings, isn’t it? 
Why did you pay him so much, 
just for three drinks?” 

“Two of them were jolly good 
drinks, anyway,” I said. '-“Easily 
worth the money!” 

“Even if the money had to come 
out of your pocket, Lance?” Nessa 
mocked. 


“We got a great deal more than 
our three drinks for that note,” 
Bruce said. “You’ve got to allow, 
sometimes, for what are called 
‘ imponderables.’ Come on.” 

J am pretty sure we were not 
noticed as we left, except by 
the waiter. Watching the Renault 
out of the corner of my eye, I 
saw that Messrs. A. and B. had 
been nicely settled in the back of 
it, while Mr. C. and the one Bruce 
had referred to as “A. N. Other” 
(the way you do when you are pre¬ 
paring a team list and are not sure 
, of the final choice) sat in front. 

Pierre had the engine running 
before we reached him, even 
though we were not particularly 
hurrying, and the car was sliding 
gently towards us as we came up 
to it. We scrambled quickly in. 

“Where next?” Pierre asked, 
over his shoulder. 

“Follow that Renault,” Bruce 
said. “Discreetly,” he added. 

To be continued 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS !!» 

CANADA 

1939 Complete used Royal Visit sot including 
portrait o t Princess Elizabeth (now Queen) 
for only . 4d. 

CURACAO 

1942 complete mint pictorial set of six for 
only . 1/6 

HONG KONG 

1946 Victory issue. The complete unused sot 
of two large stamps showing Phoenix rising 
from the flames and portrait of King George 
VI for only 3/3 

NEW ZEALAND 

1946 Health issue. Complete used set of two 
showing statue of Eros for only ... 7 d. 

These are only a few of the wonderful bargains 
you can obtain by dealing with ERRIXUTON 
& MARTIN, a firm established in 1880 and 
famous throughout the world for the very 
finest quality and value in stamps and albums. 
When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our world-famous Approval sheets. 
ERRINGTON &, MARTIN (Dept. 582), 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880 . 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


25 Ceylon 1/3 

25 Cyprus 3/9 

100 Denmark 1/6 
200 Prance 3 /- 

50 Iran 2/4 

100 Italy 1/2 

50 Jugoslavia 1/3 
25 Locomotives 2 / 3 
25 Newfoundland 2 / 6 


50 Xew Zealand 2/6 
25 Peru 1/3 

50 Poland 1/6 

100 Roumauia 2/6 
50 Russia 1/G 

25 Sau Marino 9d. 
50 Sou ill Africa 2/- 
100 Switzerland 2/6 
10 Triangular* 1/8 


Whole World: 250, 1/10; 300, 2/4; 

500, 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22 / 6 ; 

1,000 Empire 45/-. Postage 2£d, Extra. 
READY XOV. 5th, Gibbons’ 1953 Simpli¬ 
fied Catalogue, 18/6, plus 1/1 postage 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

(Callers Welcomed.) 


FREE! LATEST N. Z. 

(ILLUSTRATED) 

& CANADA 
RED CROSS 

Free tocollectorsasking 
toseeourFainous M Qua- 
lity” Approvals. Send 
3d. to cover postage and 
bargain lists. If you 
wish you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.’' 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly 
(Gifts (nc. full-size 
Tweezers, etc.), 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 

(Dept. 95), CANTERBURY, KENT. 

64 = FREE 

► Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. ^ 

► This magnificent offer is for one week a 
only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is ® 

^ the ideal album for beginners or for 

► holding duplicates. The cover is most a 
attractively designed in TWO COLOURS, * 

^ there are 64 PAGES containing 120 A 

► full-sized illustrations with spaces for a 
new issues. It will hold over 1,200 N 
k stamps INDEXED and contains much A 

► useful information. Remember, supplies « 
are strictly limited, so send TODAY for N 
^ this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose A 
r 6d. for packing and postage and request j 
r our famous Approvals together with ^ 

L illustrated price lists of albums, packets A 
r and sets. ^ ■ 

► LISBURN & TOWNSEND, < 

► LTD - i 

► (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL < 

We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.67), “Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

KING GEORGE VI 

A fine packet of unused British Colonials of 
the late reign from the Leeward Islands, 
new Falkland Islands, Dominica, Sudan, 
Malta, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and 
Morocco Agencies (Silver Wedding) sent free 
to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 2.‘d. 
postage. Mention C.X. 

R. D. HARRISON 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 

CDCCV MONACO 1951 
lIlLC! HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
CO UNI- 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en>. 
closing 2£d, 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Gardens,London,W.5 
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F 

PACIFIC ISLANDS 

F 

R 

1952 

R 

E 

OLYMPIC GAMES 

E 

E 

CAPE VERDE 

E 


ISLANDS 


Beautiful mint stamps from TOKELAU, 
COOK and CAPE VERDE i ISLANDS 

depicting maps, natives, etc. One stamp is 
printed in 7 colours including GOLD; also 
GIGANTIC 1952 HUNGARIAN OLYM¬ 
PICS stamp. This is diamond shaped and 
each side is nearly 2" long. These magnifi¬ 
cent stamps together with MANY other fine 
issues will be sent FREE to all applicants for 


my Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 


R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 

89 Craigdale Road, ROMFORD, Essex. 


KOYAIi visits 

F Did YOU miss my latest FREE offer ^ 
of TWO complete ROYAL VISITS I" 

R sets, Canada and Southern Rhodesia ^ 
(Mint)? This is positively your ■» 

E LAST chance, so write at once ask- g™ 
ing for my FAMOUS DISCOUNT & 

E APPROVALS, enclosing 3d. postage. F? 

BERNARD E, SHERWOOD 
(3 CN), 97 HEAT1I LANE, IPSWICH 

1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. KO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. £’50, 1/6. 100, 9cl. 

Bit. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGULAKS : 10,1/6 ; 25, 
4/6; 50, lO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 

15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50,5/6. FLAGS ; 10, 
1/3; 25,2/9. MAPS: 10,1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25,1/6. Postage 2|d. extra. Approvals 
aud Catalogue of stamp bargains oil request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS 
_ EcRingtcm. Sheffield. _ 

liiBEAT 1 IK 1 TA 1 N 
HS1. U.§. A. 

We (leal only in the above. Write for Ap¬ 
provals of the section which interests you 
and be sure of seeing the stamps YOU want! 
Reasonable prices, high quality and, re¬ 
member, wc send POST FREE ! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


100 STAMPS-FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who- 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2ld. 
postage. Do not miss this woudertul 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton. Workington, 

. —-—— Cumberland 

CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFTS 

All applicants for my Discount Approvals may 
choose TWO Free Gifts from tiro following: 
(a) Dominica—Island Scenes (Mint). 

(to) Bermuda—Set of Ships. 

(c) Mauritius—Island Scenes (Mint). 

(d) S. Rhodesia—Royal Yisi£*(Mint). 

(e> Trinidad & Tobago—Island Scenes. 
Please state which TWO gifts are preferred 

and enclose 2 ?.d. postage. 
MALCOLM MATSON, 

206 London Road, Staines, Middlesex. 

FOR YOU—FREE!! 

Large 1948 FALKLAND ISLANDS Depend¬ 
encies MAP Stamp, superb PARAGUAY SHIP 
Stamp, Historic Obsolete AUSTRALIAN 

Commemorative, multi-coloured FRANCE, 

TWO SAN MARINO. Large ARGENTINE, 
Quaint JAPAN ! I All FREE with Approvals !! 
Enclose 2£d. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C45) 

41 Wardens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking, Surrey 

SOUTH POLE PACKET 

CEiCC I I SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 
riiuE > 1 Including stamp showing- 
map of South. Role; Victory stamp actually 
posud by Research Expedition in 1 lie desolate 
icy lands near South Pole; new “Ship’' stamp 
from the West Indies, and oilier interesting 
.-•tamps to'swell your collection. Absolutely 
Fiee-if you request our discount Approvals 
and enclose 2 Jd. postage. 

[VI. ALLEN (N .10), 

86 Marshall’s Rd., Raunds, Wellingborough 

NEW TRIANGULARS 

Be up to date and secure this latest set 
of MINT TRIANGULAR stamps from San 
Marino. In two colours, beautiful designs and 
a proud acquisition. FREE to all applicants 
sending 2 Id. postage and requesting my 
FIRST CLASS APPROVALS 

R. GODLEY 


19 PARK ROAD, HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 



America’s first locomotive, and the first "train” 
—a stagecoach and horse—are shown on this 
new railway stamp from U.S.A. It is FREE, 
together with a PRINTED COPY of the romantic 
story of these trains, to all sending 3d. stamp 
requesting our famous pictorial Approvals. 
Sets and single stamps at w'iccs to suit every¬ 
one. Do not miss tins unusual double FREE 
GIFT. It will he the envy of all your friends ! 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN), 

13 Thistledene, East Molesey, Surrey. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE 

The seventh ofa series of articles explaining the work of 
great State Departments which most closely affect the 


everyday lives of British 

N the first place, Mr. Merivale,” 
said a famous minister to the 
Permanent Secretary at the 
Colonial Office about 100 years 
ago, “where are the Colonies?” 
The Victorian statesman was tak¬ 
ing up his post as Colonial Secre¬ 
tary and this was his first question. 

Whether he meant it or not, 
nobody today would have to ask 
where the Colonies are, though it 
is doubtful whether any of us 
could recite offhand a . complete 
list of the 40 territories of .our 
Colonial Empire. 

FROM A TO Z 

With their 100 million inhabi¬ 
tants, these diverse countries range 
alphabetically from Aden to Zanzi¬ 
bar, and extend into Africa, the 
Middle East, South-east Asia, the 
Far East, the West Indies' (our 
oldest possessions), and the 
Western Pacific. 

The Secretary-of-State for the 
Colonies—his full title—is respon¬ 
sible to the British Parliament for 
their good order. His administra¬ 
tive “home” in London, the 
Colonial Office, began as a com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council. Lt 
was quickly followed by a Council 
of Foreign Plantations in 1660. 
John Evelyn, the diarist, was a 
member of the council, with what 
he artlessly called “a salary of 
£500 to encourage me.” 

EARLY YEARS 

Seventeen years later the Privy 
Council had taken over the work 
again. But in the 18th century, 
when under the cabinet system our 
Government was carried on by two 
main Secretaries of State, one for 
home and the other for foreign 
affairs, Colonics came under the 
Home Office, 

The need to meet Napoleon’s 
threat called into being the War 
Department, and in 1801 this was 
united with the Colonies. And so 
during, the era of peace that 
followed Waterloo the Minister of 
the joint department could concen¬ 
trate on colonial development. ' 

In 1854 the Colonial Office be¬ 
came a separate department with 
its own Secretary of State. Its 
headquarters originally were at 12 
Downing Street, but in 1875 it was 
moved across the street into a new 
building designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

NEW BUILDING 

This, imposing stone building is 
now occupied by the Common¬ 
wealth Relations Department, re¬ 
sponsible to Parliament for the 
affairs of- our self-governing 
Dominions. Since 1948 the 
Colonial Office has been quartered 
in Church House and Sanctuary 
buildings, near Westminster Abbey, 
waiting for the completion of a 
new building now rising opposite 
Westminster Abbey. 

Away across the seas’ the 
Colonies are administered in 
general by various types of 
governments under a governor, re¬ 
sponsible to the Queen. A 
governor’s salary and allowances 
range from £1800 for St. Helena to 
£8500 for Kenya. 

At home in Westminster the 


citizens , young and old . 

work of the Colonial Office is split 
up geographically, and in the 
course "of time each main branch 
has thrown up smaller branches 
with their own advisory commit¬ 
tees ; entirely new branches have 
also been created. It can well be 
realised that oyer the centuries a 
vast mass of varied but highly 
important local knowledge has 
been built up. 

That grey-haired man you pass 
on the stairs may speak fluent 
Swahili, or know all about lily- 
bulbs, dried copra, or kauri logs. 
s Here is the home of experts in 
native ways and diseases (there is 
a Tstetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis 
Committee), of authorities on 
tropical medicine, African cus¬ 
toms, Malayan social movements, 
and such subjects as geology and 
mineralogy. 

MANY PROBLEMS 

Here at the centre is a per¬ 
manent staff of some 1200 who are 
concerned with problems of trade, 
social development, marketing, de¬ 
fence, currency, and so forth. (By 
their advice, for example, Aden 
and Somaliland have recently 
adopted fhe East African shilling 
as sole^egal currency.) 

Their counterparts overseas form 
the great Colonial Service, now 
paid for out of colonial revenues— 
a very different matter from last 
century, when the British taxpayer 
had to find all moneys for develop¬ 
ment, and Disraeli called the 
Colonies “millstones round our 
necks.” 

Today the important word in all 
our colonial relations is “partner¬ 
ship.” Originally all our 
Dominions were Colonies—even 
in our time we have seen Colonies 
become Dominions. The trend 
continues. 

Both the main political parties in 
Britain are .agreed on this idea of 
partnership, with the Colonies be¬ 
coming more and more indepen¬ 
dent within the British family. 

—g o**-- 

STAMP NEWS 

rjhiE collection of air-mail stamps 
and covers formed by the late 
Miss Penn-Gaskell, who in 1938 
became the first woman to have 
her name inscribed on the Roll of 
Distinguished Philatelists, will be 
on exhibition at the Science 
Museum, London, until next 
March. . 

Two centu\ies of coffee cultiva¬ 
tion arc marked by three new 
Cuban stamps. 

Twelve United States stamps 
issued in 1845 py the Post¬ 
master of New York were dis¬ 
covered recently and sold for 
£1338. 

On sale two years before federal 
stamps were available, they had 
had the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment, in keeping with other 
stamp issues by postmasters in 
various districts.. 

attractive set of nine pictorials 
are the first stamps issued by 
the newly-federated States of 
Eritrea and Ethiopia. * 



AND EVEN DAD 
WON*T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



RAIL RACE; Travel over Britain’s 
railways with miniature engines on 
large stout map. Plan your own 
winning routes and be thrilled by 
“incident cards.” 2-6 players. 
For family and children’s iqi 
parties. 



FLOUNDERING: A great party 
game. Players collect their flounders 
by a throw of the dice and rob 
opponents of their catches. No age 
limit, even children of five can 
join. Hilarious fun. * ® 


I 1 



TELL HE: The queen of quiz 
games. Spin the wheel and roll 
cut the questions ! Endless fun for 
any age. Any number of players, 7 jl 
the very thing for your party. 



TURNO: An entirely new 
patented game of tactics for two 
players. As easy as draughts. Pro¬ 
vides many hours of fascinating^^ 
entertainment. 



CAPPIT : A game for 2-4 players, 
who try to “ Catch and Cap ” their 
opponents. As easy as ludo, qf 
but much more exciting. 


Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockist to; 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., 
Enfield, Middlesex 


Dept. C„ 
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t --THE first stamp of * 

PRINCESS ANNE! i 

k 

This interesting and historical * 
stamp, the first of PRINCESS £ 
ANNE, will be given FREE to all genuine 
stamp collectors asking for our World Famous ★ 
- - • ' ★ 

k 
k 
* 



FREE! 


Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Write at once to: 

FRANCIS CURTIS c °" 


LTD . 


(Dept. C.N.) 


★ 

★ 

k 

k 

k 


.226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l * 
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3IGARETTE CARDS 

fiend 4d. for' CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
different series. ALBUMS to liold 200 cards, 
1/9$. 100 different cards, 2/9. 
Special Offer —complete sets, post free. 

Wills 50,Lighthouses *.2/6- 

Ogclen 50 Sea Adventure .... ... 4/- 

Maxim 25 Motor Cars .1/6 

Wills 50 Speed (Cars, Trains, etc.) 3/6 
E.H.YV. LTD. (Dept. C) 

42, Victoria Street, London. S.W.I. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval , particulars , stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 
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LAPSES BRAND 
(FEW 
Bnowfj or 

BLACK 

“ARMY 
AND 
WRENS ” SHOES 

A strong, smart aud com¬ 
fortable shoe. Finest quality 
grained leather , uppers, 
leather lined; Lace-up style, 
solid leather soles. Costs 
more to make. As -walking;, 
sports or work in" shoes they 
arc unequal lid. Sizes 2 to 8 i. 


'socks 0 tremendous bargain 
ARMY miHSVGaberdinfjggrU 
5 Pairs TROUSERS, 


rrc I-, 

Someone's loss... make it yoer gain! 

Ncycr, never will sucli 
an offer be made 
again. Centime mail- 
tailored immaculate 
Gaberdine Trousers. 

1 st class material only 
—perfect. Adjustable 
waistband. Sizes 30 
to 42, now 27 1 6 ; 44 to 46 
37/6; 48 to 50 47/6, in fashion¬ 
able colours of Grey, Brigc, 
•Green or Eroivu. 

Terms. State which list required. 




Hard-wearing sucks. Full 
length, warm, woollen 
mixture. Brand-New 
stock of 50,000 pairs to 
be offered at less than 
cost-of production. Buy 
before the prices rise. 

Free Illustrated LTSTS of Tents, Binoculars. 'Watches, etc. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN44), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, s.E.5. Open nil .S1 p.m. H e,/. 
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JACKO GOES POST-HASTE TO THE POST 


JUST HIS LUCK 

“^/Tlkinson,” snapped the 
French master, “do you 
know the French for ‘our sisters’?” 

“Er—er—no, sir,” replied Wilk¬ 
inson. 

“Quite right,” beamed the 

master, “nos soeurs.” 


OTHER 
Jn the evening 
are ' in the 



Friday evening, 


WORLDS 
Mars and Venus 
south-west, . and 
Jupiter is - * in 
the east. There 
are no planets 
visible in the 
morning. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
six o’clock on 
October 24. 



If pigs could Hy 

Qh, I’d love to see an elephant 
pose. 

With airy grace on the tip of her 
nose. ... . 

And I’d like to see a rhinoceros 
dance— ; 

I'm sure he’d strike a most elegant 
stance. • - * 

Just think what fun it would be to 
see 

The fox chase the hounds and the 
huntsmen flee ; 

And the mouse tease the cat with 
a playful clout. 

But, oh, what a mix-up if this e’er 
came about! 


Adolphus had been working very hard, 
and that meant a job for Jacko, too. 

Sliy animals 

1 f you look closely at the foil ow¬ 
ing lines you will find five animals 
hidden there. 

1. The ship will reach Africa 
tomorrow. 

2. The lark and the thrush arc 
both in song. 

3. Well, I only just missed the 
post. 

4. I lajd it upon yonder fence. 

.5. Most my handbag when I was 

in London; key, purse, and return 
ticket were all inside. 

Answer next week 

Barefooted 

rjhiE centipede has hosts of legs. 
Lots more than anything I’ve 
seen. 

How fortunate he wears no shoes— 
He’d not find, time to keep them 
clean. 


-BEDTIME CORNER 
Doubter 


changes his mind 


Jn a hole in the mulberry tree 
lived Tawny the owl. And 
in a hole beneath -an -ash net 
far away lived* a family of 
rabbits, of which Doubter was 
the youngest. He was called 
that because he would not be¬ 
lieve what the grown-ups said. 

One bright morning Tawny, 
who had been hunting far away 
in the night, had only got back 
as far as the spinney by sunrise. 
And as he sat 
blinking and 
goggling on the 
ash before Hy¬ 
ing the last lap 
home, all the 
little birds who 
lived around 
saw him, and 
began jeering 
and shrieking at 
him. 

Of course, 

Doubter 
popped his 
head out to see 
what was hap¬ 
pening. “Why are they doing 
that, Mummie?” he asked. 

“Because he can’t sec so well 
in the daylight, and chase 
them,” she replied. “The cheek 
of it! Treating- anyone so 
wise as Tawny like that!” 

“1 don’t believe he is wise,” 
snorted naughty Doubter. “He 
only looks silly, goggling there.” 

Presently this cheeky remark 



came to Tawny’s, ears. So, on 
the night of the first frost, when 
Doubter was out feeding, 
Tawny cried; “To-whoo, little 
rabbit! So .you don’t believe 
I’m wise, ch?” 

“No, I don't,” answered 
Doubter saucily. 

“Well, if I can tell you now 
something which will have 
happened by tomorrow', would 
you call me wise then?” 

“Oh, yes,” 
said Doubter. 

“All right. 
Then by to¬ 
morrow by 
midday there 
won’t be a leaf 
growing on 
your tree and 
mine.” 

“But they’re 
simply covered 
in leaves. How 
can that hap¬ 
pen?” cried 
Doubter scorn¬ 
fully. 

by next day, 
and mulberry 
lying on . the 
ground, and Doubter just had 
to change his mind about the 
wisdom of Tawny. For he him¬ 
self; of course, was NOT wise 
enough to know that the first 
hard frost does fetch down the 
ash and mulberry leaves like 

iJjdl. j ANE Thormcroft 


But indeed, 
all the ash 
leaves were 


“You can rely on Jacko’s Donkey 
Express,” lie cried as they sped off. 

His feelings 

J ^ farmer being examined by the 
doctor was asked what ill¬ 
nesses and accidents he had had 
during the last two years. 

,“Nooe,” came the reply. 

“What do you mean?” queried 
the doctor, “what about the bull 
that tossed you a few months ago? 
Don’t you call that an accident?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” growled the 
farmer ; “he did it on purpose.” 

RODDY 



“ We never get that programme on 
our set, do wc, Daddic.” 


CHAIN QUIZ 


Si 


Dr 

% 

Solutions to the following clues 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Member of South African 
race, once rulers of most of the 
area now occupied by the Union ; 
intelligent and physically well- 
developed. 

2. Island in the Bristol Channel, 
less than two square miles in area ; 
has lighthouse, R.N. signal station, 
and ruins of ancient castle. 

3. Machine that generates 
electricity by the rotation of a 
magneto within a wire coil 
(armature) or of the armature be¬ 
tween magnets. 

4. Member of Charles IPs court, 
captain-general of the forces at the 
age of 24 ; landed at Lyme Regis 
in 1685 to overthrow James II, 
but was defeated at Sedgemodr and 
beheaded. 

Answer next week 
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“ Maybe they’ll go by 
Jacko as the letters 


air-mail!” said 
went flying. 


Hidden players 

In the following verse, the names 
of four Aston Villa footballers are 
hidden. Can you find them? 

Jn a space by Park Estate, 

On the banjo Nesta plays. 

She looks smart in the uniform, 
Which she dons on special days. 

Answer next week 

Chewing the cud 

“ J wish I were a cow,” said Bill. 
“But why?” Mum asked. 
“What things you say.” 
“Because,” voracious Bill replied, 
“A cow just eats and eats all 
day.” 

Riddle in rhyme 
]\Jy first’s a famous place in Kent, 
My next may speak in mellow 
tone. 

My whole’s a lovely summer 
flower. 

Which blooms where humble bees 
may drone. Answer next week 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
MIGHTY JUMPERS. Barking 
furiously,.Pip bounded towards a 
Tussock of grass ; a large, sandy- 
brown coated creature shot across 
the meadow at an astonishing 
speed. Pip gave chase but was 
hopelessly outpaced, and soon had 
to give up. 

“What a huge rabbit!” gasped 
Ann. 

“It was a hare,” said her brother 
Don. “They are bigger than 
rabbits.” 

“Yes. Don; brown hares weigh 
eight or nine pounds—even up to 
twelve,” commented Farmer Gray. 
“They are noted* for their speed, 
and also for their jumping; a 
vertical jump of eight feet is on 
record. 

“Hares are much less destructive 
than rabbits and far less numer¬ 
ous.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Sydney. 

2 A kilogramme, equal to about two 
and one-fifth pounds. 

3 Jaques in Shakespeare’s As You 
• Like It, 

4 On the borders of Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (The Ruwcnzoris). 

5 Without error. 

’6 Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 

7 Willows. 

8 William Webb Ellis, in 1S23. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Man-bunt. Manuscript, mangle, manoeuvre, 
manse, manicurist, 
manager, manual 
Weights and mea¬ 
sures. Inch, dram, 
mile, gallon, 
fathom, ton, 
bushel, pint 
Chain Quiz. Hugo, 

Ccth, theodolite, 

Tennyson 



STAMP STORIES (I) 

LUCKY COLLECTOR’S £9,000 FIND 

Years ago, a collector'visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands spotted a grimy news¬ 
paper wrapper under the wall of a school 
out-building. Careful cleaning revealed 
two copies of the Hawaiian 2 cents first 
issue. Combined catalogue value is now 
£9,000 ! There’s a find for you in every 
tin of Odol. Nothing that is likely to be 
worth £9,000 of course, but three smash¬ 
ing foreign or colonial stamps that you 
will be proud to add to your collection. 
Ask Mother to get you a tin, you’ll enjoy 
cleaning your teeth with Odol. 
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GIVE YOUR DOLLY A REAL HOME PERM! 

with a Curl-up Home Perm Outfit, in your own 
home—JUST LIKE MUMMY’S 



CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 

CURL-UP DOLLY SHAMPOO. CURL-UP DOLLY 
CURLERS. CURL-UP DOLLY RINSE. CURL-UP 
HAIR PINS. CURL-UP SETTING LOTION. 
CURL-UP END TISSUES. 

Price 41- plus 6d. postage. 

NEW WIGS FOR YOUR DOLLY 

Blonde, Fair or Brown. Will Plait, Curl, Comb, 
Brush, and Perm. For size, measure circum¬ 
ference round the head, just above the eyes. 


CURL-UP HOME PERMS 4/-, post 6d. 
WIGS, post 6d„ or if 2 ARTICLES ARE 
ORDERED TOGETHER, POST FREE. 

Send today: Harmless to Children 


CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. (Dept. C.N.) 

15a Lanfrey Place, London, W*I4 


















































































